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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


By PROFESSOR M. V. O’SHEA, THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


SUMMER STUDY FOR TEACHERS. 
It is usually the case that when there is 
great national disturbance those who labor in 
fields remote from the scene of strife and 
strain tend to relax their efforts, mainly be- 
cause in the appraisal of public service they 
are ignored. Men of action only attract 
public attention under such circumstances. 
Teachers especially are apt to conclude that 
in erises like the present it does not make 
much difference whether or not they en- 
deavor to improve their work in the class- 
room. There are already evidences among us 
that teachers are abandoning their plans to 
utilize their summers in making better prep- 
aration for their work. During the past ten 
years or so there has been increasing sentiment 
in favor of teachers engaging in study during 
the summer. Superintendents of schools and 
boards of education have given credit for sum- 
mer study in lieu of examinations for teachers’ 
certificates. In progressive city we 
know the superintendent has been encourag- 
ing his teachers to go to normal schools and 
universities for a few weeks each summer, and 
freshen themselves in the branches they teach 
or in professional subjects. 
should be abandoned now that war has come 
upon us, it might prove disastrous to the 
schools. We ought to increase rather than re- 
lax our efforts to improve school work. There 
will be distracting influences enough, do the 
best we can to resist them; but the worst fate 
of all would be for teachers to cease their 
efforts to improve their teaching in the belief 
that their work will not be of national service 
anyway. 
Now more than at any time heretofore teach- 
ers should prepare themselves for the great 
task that has fallen upon the schools—to train 


every 


If this program” 


the young so that they can solve the complex 
problems which will arise in reconstructing 
the world. The civilized nations will look to 
America for guidance and support, and there 
is no way we can meet our responsibilities ex- 
cept to lead the pupils who are now in the 
schools and who will continue in them for the 
next five years to master with complete thor- 
oughness every essential principle in history, 
literature, science, mathematics, and language, 
and to be able to utilize the knowledge so 
gained in repairing the frightful losses, mater- 
ial, intellectual, and social, which the world 
has suffered and will continue to suffer appar- 
ently for several years to come. 

You who are reading these lines—go to 
Some institution this summer where you can 
add to your knowledge and gain inspiration 
for the particular work which you are doing. 
If you wish to let down, wait until the world 
gains control of itself again. Now is the the 
time for endeavor, not for ease. 


LINCOLN AND EDUCATION. 


It is remarkable that one rarely sees any ref- 
erence to Lincoln’s views on education, con- 
sidering that his views on every other subject 


are being so freely quoted these days. It is 
true, he did not say much about teaching, but 
what he did say is suggestive. The most inter- 
esting and significant thing he said related to 
his own schooling. He came to manhood able 
to read and write a little and to cipher by the 
rule of three; but that was as far as he had 
one. All of the education that he acquired 
after that time was gained under the pressure 
of necessitty. But his biographers say that no 
man of his time could arrange his thoughts in 
a more orderly, logical, and effective way than 
he could. He had little or no formal study 
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of linguistics or grammar but he was a master 
of language on the practical side, and he 
learned in some way how to write the finest 
English. 

How did Lincoln master the instruments of 
expression and the method of effective think- 
ing so completely under such limitations? 
Probably because he retained an eager and 
plastic mind until the last day of his life. 
Knowledge never ceased to have value for 
him; and under the pressure of necessity he 
acquired the knowledge which would be of 
service to him. When he was in need, he 
sought the knowledge which could help him to 
solve his problems. In this way his learning 
became potent in his life. His knowledge was 
dynamic and so it was effective. Everything 
he knew, he used; and what he learned he 
acquired because he had need to use it. 

A large part of what pupils in many places 
learn to-day plays no role in their lives. The 
facts which they learn are not acquired under 
pressure of inner necessity. They do noi seek 
knowledge in order to solve their problems. 
There ere young people among us who never 
have experiences which impress vividly upon 
them the value of the facts to be gained in the 
schools, so they are cold and indifferent to- 
ward them. But it was just the other way 
with Lincoln, and this is one reason why his 
relatively slight equipment in knowledge was 
of greater service to him than all the static 
learning of some of the highly educated men of 
the schools. 


LINCOLN AND YOUTH. 

An investigation was recently made to de- 
termine the influence of historical personages 
and characters in fiction on people now living. 
Adults testified regarding the extent to which 
men and women studied in history had played 
a role in their lives. A large number of uni- 
versity students were asked to analyze their 
experiences and make a list of the historical 
and fictional characters who had made any 
lasting impression upon them. Most of the his- 
torical characters were neutral in the lives of 
young and old alike. They were speedily for- 
gotten and now only dimly-remembered names 
remain, In-American history there are several 
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names that arouse ‘warmth of feeling in the 
hearts of students and adults; but there is one 
that towers above all others of all time—Lin- 
coln. He seems closer to them than anyone 
else. They could live with him and be happy 
in his presence They emulate him more than 
they do any other person in history. He seems 
human, much like men whom we know in real 
life and whom we yould like to have as friends. 

Teachers have not utilized Lincoln as fully 
as they might and should do to instill ideals of 
simplicity, honesty, virility, docility, and gen- 
uineness. In all history there is no character 
which is so acceptable to American youth to- 
day as Lincoln, and no one that could be used 
to develop high ideals. 


“THE ATTACK ON HUMANISM.” 


In the current Atlantic Monthly Professor 
Paul Shorey, the iconoclast, applies the last to 
the educational ‘‘modernists’’, who, says, are 
responsible for the alleged declining interest 
in the study of the humanities. Among others 
he mentions the writer of these Comments as 
one who has caused doubt abong educators re- 
garding the superior value of the classic lan- 
guages in education. Professor Shorey has 
often spoken harshly of those who have been 
doing their bit to modernize the schools. He 
has a caustic pen and he exercises no control 
over it. As one reads his fulminations against 
every modern tendency in school work, he can- 
not but ask how a man who has had such re- 
fining of the spirit through classical study 
could be so belligerent as he is. At one mo- 
ment he says that the only route to salvation 
lies through classical fields; urbanity, gentle- 
ness of disposition, intellectual freedom, 
breadth of view, and all other mental and spir- 
itual qualities can be derived only from an- 
cient disciplines. But immersion in things 
classical has not seemed to have subdued his 
combative impulses. It has not made him tol- 
erant of those who do not subscribe to his edu- 
cational philosophy. We cannot think of any 
‘‘modernist’’ who wades into his intellectual 
opponents and knocks heads right and left re- 
gardless, as Professor Shorey does. 

Why is it that some of those who claim all 
virtues for classical discipline do not exhibit 
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these virtues in their own behavior? They 
say: ‘‘If you bathe your spirit in the language 
and thought of ancient peoples you will be 
lifted above the sordid and selfish and materi- 
alistie concerns of your spacial and temporal 
environment.’’ But they are not so lifted up 
They give no evidence of having escaped from 
the limitations and jealousies and narrow- 
mindedness from which, they are constantly 
saying, it is the peculiar province of classical 
studies to release one. 


NO ATTACK ON THE HUMANITIES. 


The ‘‘modernists’’ mentioned by Professor 
Shorey. have not attacked the humanities 
They have, so far as we can learn, consistently 
upheld the content of classical study. It is 
a fundamental principle of ‘‘modernism”’ in 
education that every child should 
familiar with the thought and life of ancient 
Those who are urging the schools to 


become 


peoples. 
train children for present-day life do not un- 
derestimate the value of an intimate study of 
the life, institutions, and literature of the an- 
cient nations. But it is one thing to study the 
thoughts and ideals of a people, and another 
thing altogether to study merely the technique 
of their language. Humanism relates to the 
life of a people and not primarily to the gram- 
mar of the language they employed; but 
unfortunately many of those who are charged 
with keeping alive in modern times the life ot 
ancient peoples have concentrated their ener- 
gies wholly upon the study of the technique of 
language. The ‘‘modernists’’ have criticised 
the amount of time spent on the grammar of 
ancient languages; they have not criticised the 
amount of time spent in the study of the 
thought, life, and institutions of ancient 
peoples. 

Merely by way of illustration (with apoli- 
gies for the personal reference) the writer oi 
these Comments has for some years 
engaged in the task, as editor-in-chief, of 
bringing together in an organized way all the 
thought and life of ancient nations so that 
they may be appreciated by people to-day. In 
the preface to The World Book encyclopedia 
which is now coming from the press, he says: 

‘“Much of our life to-day is founded directly 


been 
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upon the society of classical times. Our insti- 
tutions are quite largely modeled on those 
of Rome and Greece. Any person pretending to 
be well-informed must understand the life of 
ancient peoples. Many persons have been 
frightened away from a study of the civiliza- 
tions of classical times because of the multi- 
plicity and unimportant and technical details 
usually presented in historical works, in text- 
books, and in encyclopedias. In The World 
Book encyclopedia the religion, mythology, 
art, literature, social institutions and daily life 
of these peoples are all told simply, faithfully, 
impressively.’’ 

Another illustration simply to show that at 
least one of Professor Shorey’s ‘‘modernists’’ 
is not unaware of the value of the study of 
ancient language: The writer is collaborating 
with Professor Grinstead in the preparation 
of a Latin-English course the purpose of which 
is to develop an understanding of word mean- 
relations in English 
through a study of Latin. And what this one 


ings and grammatical 
‘‘modernist’’ is doing others are doing,—they 
are endeavoring to preserve everything in 
ancient language, life, and literature that may 
illumine our own language, customs, and insti- 
tutions, 


A NEW “MODERNIST.” 


If there are any readers who hold that this 
department has been too enthusiastic in its in- 
vitation to the teachers of the classies to bring 
their teaching into accord with the aims and 
ideals of modern education, they might read 
the following from the president of Columbia 
University, who surely cannot be suspected of 
being anything else than a partisan of classical 
education. He is known among all educational 
people as a friend and defendant of the clas- 
sics. But in explaining recent modifications 
made in the requirements for the A. B. degree 
in Columbia University the president says: 

‘*Conditions that now exist lay a 
heavy burden upon teachers of the 
They hereto- 
fore been all too successful in conceal- 
ing from their pupils the real signifi- 
cance and importance of Greek and 
Latin studies. Unless Greek and 


ancient classics. have 
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Latin are to become museum pieces, 
those who teach them must catch 
and transmit more of the real spirit 
and meaning of the classics than they 
have been in the habit of doing.’’ 


THE LIGHT IS BREAKING IN DARK PLACES. 


Recently some of those who formerly justi- 
fied the teaching of foreign languages for 
mental discipline principally have abandoned 
their position and are now taking exactly the 
opposite view. The same is true of certain 
magazines. The Nation, for example, has 
always been regarded as a conservative and a 
standpatter in matters educational. But even 
The Nation is glimpsing the light, in evidence 
of which witness the following: 

‘*Professor John Williams White was one of 
the few teachers who made Greek Live. This 
he did in many ways. His students were 
taught, not so much to translate as to read, one 
of his most fruitful methods being insistence 
upon reading ‘‘at sight’’. He did not have the 
low ambition of the ordinary teacher of Greek 
or Latin, who is satisfied if his pupils can 
wrest something out of a passage and embalm 
it in more or less unidiomatic English. He 
wok the whole of a rich civilization for his 
province. Yet with all his effort and his dis- 
tinguished service, he fought a losing battle.’’ 


SERIOUS IF TRUE. 


The following editorial in a Wisconsin news- 
paper has been brought to our attention: 
The local high school] is not accomp- 
lishing the work in the community it 
should, as shown by the fact that it is 
not and has not been producing the 
results which are rightfully expected 
of it. It is not preparing its students 
so that their earning capacity will be 
greatly increased, and, moreover, it is 
neither giving our young people a 
training which is of any great value 
in itself, nor is it giving them an edu- 
cation which is an effective prepara- 
tion for college. 
For example, a few years ago the 
course in civil government or service, 
was eliminated from the high school 
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curriculum in order that the students 
might devote more time to the study 
of medieval history. If this change 
had been generally known at the 
time, there would have been a great 
deal of opposition to it, and undoubt- 
edly the course in civil government 
would have been retained. This is 
only one of the many instances in 
which a little interest on the part of 
the taxpayers would have greatly 
benefited the school, 

Are you, therefore, desirous of giv- 
ing your children the best educational 
opportunity possible? Do you wish 
to see the greatest value realized from 
the money you expend to maintain 
the schools? If you do, then it is your 
duty to take an active interest in the 
schools with the purpose in view of 
| a OE a school 
which will give its students a prac- 
tical and valuable preparatory edu- 
cation. 

We have no means of knowing whether the 
high school referred to is defective in the re- 
spects indicated above. If it is really doing or 
failing to do what is charged against it, then 
it is seriously negligent of its responsibilities 
to the community in which it is located. 

It does not seem that an high school would 
abandon the study of the government of the 
United States in order that pupils might have 
time for medieval history. Does any 
reader know definitely of a school in which a 
backward step like this has been taken? 


more 


IS THE CIGARETTE HARMFUL? 

A teacher writes that a doctor in his city 
has objected to instruction in the high school 
relating to the evil effects of smoking. This 
doctor claims that no tests have been made to 
show whether or not smoking is really harmful 
for anyone. 

Many principals of schools have, during the 
past five years, studied the effect of smoking 
upon the scholarship and behavior of pupils. 
In every case reported, smokers were inferior 
in scholarship and less amenable to reasonable 
discipline than non-smokers. This is not in 
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itself conclusive that smoking hinders intel- 
lectual work and lessens self-control; it may 
be that those only smoke who are intellectu- 
ally inferior and who are naturally ill-bal- 
anced, while those who are superior and have 
themselves better in hand abstain from smok- 
ing. It is certain, though, that there is a pos- 
itive relation between the use of tobacco, and 
especially the smoking of ciarettes, and infer- 
iority in mental work and behavior. No par- 
ent or teacher ought to need any more eyvi- 
dence than this to make every reasonable 
effort to prevent his boys rom smoking. 

The doctor quoted above, says no tests have 
made that show the effects of 
tobacco, either upon the young or the old. He 
is mistaken. A few years ago Professor Pack 
published the results of a study he made of the 
effect of smoking upon football men. He ear- 
ried on his investigation in six educational in- 
stitutions. He found that not half as many 
men who use tobacco are successful in 
places on football teams as men who 
from tobacco. The 
ferior particularly in wind. They suffer loss 
of lung capacity of at least ten percent. The 
smokers are uniformly below the non-smokers 


been evil 


getting 
abstain 
who smoke in- 


men are 


in scholarship in all the educational institu- 
tions Pack 
that the inferiority of the smokers in every 


investigated. Professor believes 
teest is due to the use of tobacco, and not to 
native defect. 

Dr, Fisher, as reported by the Life Exten- 
sion Institute, has been conducting a series of 
careful tests on the effect of tobacco. 
found that smoking cigarettes 
rate of the heart-beat. It 
high blood pressure. He states that smoking 
lessened concentration upon the reading which 
was undertaken while the tests were being 
made. 

Still again, an article was published two 
years ago in The New York Medical Journal 
on ‘‘Tobacco Smoking and Mental Efficiency”’ 
It gave the results of an investigation by Ar- 
thur P. Bush. 
on students. 


Ile has 
inereases the 


also maintains a 


His investigations were made 
He concluded that smoking re- 
sulted in a decrease of more than ten percent 
in mental efficiency. The cigarette produced 
a more harmful effect than the cigar or the 
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pipe. Dr. William J. Mayo has reported to 
the Life Extension Institute that, acording to 
his observations, research scholars working 
under him who have used cigarettes have not 
done well, and he concludes that the cigarette 
exerts a repressive influence upon intellectual 
activity. 

Among the most important investigations 
bearing upon the influence of cigarette smok- 
ing is the one conducted by the Russion investi- 
gator Zhebrovski. He compelled rabbits to 
smoke cigarette tobacco for a period of six 
to eight hours daily. Some of the rabbits de- 
veloped immunity to the smoke, but when 
killed at the end of five months showed hard- 
ening of the blood vessels. 

The Chicago Tribune recently published a 
cable message from London to the effect that 
the cigarette was playing havoc with the Brit- 
ish army. The message claimed that the cigar- 
ette is making youths weak-minded and weak- 
bodied. After months of drilling and training, 
these cigarette-poisoned cadets do not seem to 
remember the simplest movements of the man- 
ual, and they are not resourceful in emer- 
They appear constantly to be 
fatigued and at the first opportunity they hunt 
some place to lie down. 


gencies. 


A number of observ- 
ers in England have maintained that the grow- 
ing habit among boys of smoking cigarettes is 
resulting in physical deterioration. The sur- 
geon-general of the Home Army in England 
stated some time ago that in the interests of 
the army as well as of the individual soldier 
the use of the cigarette must be checked. It 
has been claimed that the evil effect of cigar- 
ette smoking has been apparent in England 
in the present war. 

Scientific studies have been made upon the 
effect of tobacco on cadets in the United States 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, and in the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point. These investi- 
gations have shown that smoking is a disad- 
vantage in respect to muscle strength, heart 


strength, and capacity for study. Smoking 
has been greatly restricted at both Annapolis 
and West Point. General Gorgas, surgeon- 


general of the army, in referring to these ex- 
periments, has stated that the results were so 
unmistakable that the officers who previously 
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had been in favor of permitting the cadets to 
smoke, confessed that the experiments had 
shown the wisdom of prohibiting or at least 
greatly restricting smoking. The late surgeon- 
general Rieksey the 
tary of the Navy that no one under twenty-one 
years of age on board ships of the United 
States Navy should be permitted to smoke cig- 
arettes. He maintained that the use of cigar- 
ettes increased sickness among the sailors and 
decreased bodily vigor and general efficiency. 

The London Lancet has been stimulating in- 
vestigations regarding the effects of cigarette 
smoking. It claims that the smoke of the cigar- 
ette contains not only nicotine, as everybody 
knows, but also aldehydes which are poison- 
ous. The most harmful aldehyde is furfural. 
The Lancet maintains that the furfural con- 
tained in the smoke of one Virginian cigarette 
may amount to as much as is present in a 
couple of fluid ounces of crude, immature 
whiskey. The Lancet maintains that this 
poison is extremely harmful. 

Mr. Edison has recently had the smoke of 
cigarette papers analyzed, and he says that the 
aldehyde acrolein was present in every case. 
He believes that the chief injury from cigar- 
ette smoking comes from this particular 
poison, which has a degenerative effect on the 
nerve centers, and particularly on the cells of 
the brain. The harm is greatest during the 
growing period. 

Doctors and others who say there is no 
harm in smoking tobacco maintain that there 
is not enough of nicotine or any other poison 
in the smoke to affect the human organism. In- 
vestigations have been made relating to this 
matter. About ten years ago the Medical Rec- 
ord published an article on ‘‘The Physiological 
Action of Tobacco Smoke’’ which gave the re- 
sults of investigations by Lehmann. He found 
that in the smoke of cigarettes there was 82 
percent of the nicotine contained in the tobacco. 
In cigar smoke there was from 85 to 97 percent 
of the nicotine in the tobacco. The London 
Lancet four or five years ago had an article 
on ‘‘The Toxie Factor in Tobacco’’ in which 
it was stated that in cigarette smoke there was 
all the way from 4 percent to 84 percent of the 
nicotine contained in the tobacco. There was 


recommended to secre- 
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a higher percentage of nicotine in pipe smoke 
than in any other kind, according to the inves- 
tigations of the Lancet. The United States 
Department of Agriculture in an investigation 
published in 1909 stated that there was about 
30 percent of the nicotine in tobacco smoke 
that was originally contained in the tobacco. 

The poisons contained in the smoke of burn- 
ing tobacco and burning paper wrapping the 
tobacco act primarily upon the nerves and ar- 
terial system. These poisons are narcotic and 
they temporarily give a feeling of quiet to an 
organism that can tolerate the poisons. In the 
body that has not developed immunity there is 
violent disturbance, which should be sufficient 
evidence of the poisonous character of tobacco 
smoke. It is beyond comprehension how any- 
one could doubt that the smoke of tobacco con- 
tained a large percentage of the poisons in the 
tobacco originally, when the effect of the smoke 
upon a body not immune to it is considered. 

Add the further fact that those who smoke 
cigarettes live a less careful life than abstain- 
ers, and you have the explanation of the evil 
effects, physical, intellectual, moral, upon the 
growing organism which all observeres and 
experimenters have noted. Cigarette smoking 
inclines to a relaxed indifferent type of life 
which leads to other ills than those due di- 
rectly to the effect of the tobacco itself. 

A doctor who says that we have no evidence 
as to whether the use of cigarettes by boys is 
harmful either does not know what he is talk- 
ing about, or else he deliberately conceals the 
facts in the case. 


NATION’S GRAND REUNION. 

‘‘The Nation’s Grand Reunion”’ is the name 
selected for the big out-of-doors reception to 
the delegates to the National Education Asso- 
ciation in Portland, Oregon, July 7 to 14. This 
affair will be unique in the history of the N. E. 
A. because no other city has ever organized 
state societies to take a hand in entertaining 
visitors to this annual convention. 

In Portland’s great scenic park on the 
heights overlooking the city, the Williamette 
and Columbia Rivers, and much of the state of 
Washington, the different societies composed 
of folks from eastern, southern and middle 
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western states will give over an afternoon to 
welcoming teachers from the ‘‘Old Home 
Town’’. Each state society will have its booth 
from which refreshments will be served, and 
about which committees will be at work help- 
ing teachers find Oregon residents from their 
home state, or helping Oregonians locate visit- 
ors from their old homes, 

June first was the date set aside for the state 
societies to select their claims in the park 
where they might place their booths. An old 
styled western race for the land office was 
witnessed. Some committees were on _ the 
ground very early in the morning to register 
their claims with the park superintendent. 
In some instances sections went together in 
one booth. New England has one_ booth. 
Dixie also will have one booth. Three of the 
mountain states, Montana, Wyoming and Utah 
have joined in a common booth. 

Band music, and special attractions origi- 
nated by each state society are to be features 
of the entertainment. But chief interest in 
the event lies in the fact that in Oregon are 
thousands of people anxious to greet friends 
from ‘‘Back Home’’. These old friends will 
add much to the pleasure of teachers who are 
a long way from home. The Nation’s Grand 
Reunion promises to be one of the leading 
events of the 1917 convention. ' 
PUPILS SHOULD CONTINUE IN SCHOOL 

FALL. 


NEXT 


An urgent appeal to pupils to remain in high 
school next fall as a patriotic duty has been 
issued by Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States 
Commissioner of Education. Dr. Claxton 
points out that there are in the high schools 
of the United States this year more than one 
and one-half millions of boys and girls, and 


somewhat more than 200,000 of them will 
graduate this month and next. In an ordi- 


nary year 90,000 or more cf these would next 
fall enter college, normal school or technical 
school to be prepared for such service to so- 
ciety, state and nation as can be rendered 
only by those who have received education 
beyond that which the high schools can give. 
He says: ‘‘Many college presidents and others 
fear that on account of our entrance into the 
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war few boys and girls will enter college next 
fall and that the total college attendance will 
be very small. The number ought, however, to 
be much larger than usual. 

‘‘The more mature young men are, the more 
serviceable they are in the army. The se- 
lective draft will take only those between 
twenty-one and thirty-one. In the total of 60,- 
000,000 people of productive age in the United 
States the 350,000 students in colleges and nor- 
mal schools and technical and _ vocational 
schools of high grade constitute only about 
one-half of one per cent. More than half of 
these live in cities and cannot be employed in 
agricultural production except as a few of 
them may find work on the farms during the 
Their going to college will not lower 
the productive capacity of the country as a 
whole in any appreciable degree. The col- 
leges.normal schools, and technical schools will 
all be open with undiminished income from 
public funds and endowments, and the expense 
of their maintenance will continue. It is 
quite probable that many of the older students 
will not return next fall and the higher elas- 
ses will be smaller than usual. The graduates 
from the high schools should see to it that the 
lower classes more than make up for this defic- 
iency. 


summer. 


‘‘This appeal is made on the basis of pa- 
triotic duty. If the war should be long the 
country will need all the trained men and 
women it can get—many more than it now 
has. There will be men in abundance to fight 
in the trenches but there will be a dearth of 
officers, and men of 


engineers, scientific 


knowledge and skill in all the industries, in 
transportation, and in many other places 
where skill and daring are just as_ neces- 
sary for success as in the trenches. The 


first call of the allies is for 12,000 engineers 
and skilled men to repair the railroads of 
France and England; and other thousands will 
be needed later. Russia will probably want 
thousands of men to repair and build her rail- 
roads. The increase in transportation and the 
tax on our own roads will eall for large num- 
bers of men of the same kind. New industrial 
plants, shipyards, and our armies abroad will 
eall for highly trained men beyond all possible 
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supply unless our colleges and _ technical 
schools remain open and increase their attend- 
ance and output. 

‘‘When the war is over there will be made 
upon us such demands for men and women of 
knowledge and training as have never before 
come to any country. There will be equal need 
for a much higher average of general intelli- 
gence for citizenship than has been necessary 
until now. The world will have to be rebuilt 
and American college men and women must 
assume a large part of the task. In all inter- 
national affairs we must play a more impor- 
tant part than we have in the past. For years 
we must feed our own industrial population 
and a large part of the population of Western 
and Central Europe. We must readjust our 
industrial and social and ecivie life and insti- 


tutions. We must extend our foreign com- 
merce. We must increase our production to 


pay our large war debts and to carry on all the 
enterprises for the general welfare which have 
been begun but many of which will be re- 
tarded as the war continues. China and Rus- 
sia with their new democracies and their new 
developments which will come as a result will 
need and ask our help in many ways. Eng- 
land, France, Italy, and the Central Powers 
will all be going through a process of recon- 
struction and we should be ready to give them 
generously every possible help. Their colleges 
and universities are now almost empty. Their 
older students, their recent graduates, and 
their younger professors are fighting and dy- 
ing in the trenches, or are already dead; as are 
many of their older scientific and literary men, 
artists, and others whose work is necessary 
for the enlargement of the cultural and spirit- 
ual life and for all that makes for higher civ- 
ilization. For many years after the war is 
over some of these countries will be unable to 
support their colleges and universities as they 
have supported them in the past. America 
must come to the rescue. We must be ready to 
assume all the responsibilitis and perform 
thoroughly and well all the duties that will 
come to us in the new and more closely related 
world which will rise out of the ruins of the 
old world which is now passing away in the 
destruction of the war. To what extent and 
how well we may be able to do this will depend 
upon you young men and women who are this 
year graduating from our high schools and 
upon those who will follow in the next few 
years to a larger degree than upon any other 
like number of people.’’ 





The minimum wage in Wisconsin is now 


$45.00 
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SOME FACTS YOU MAY NOT KNOW ABOUT THE 

STATE TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT FUND. 

A refund of one-half the amount a teacher 
has paid into the fund will be refunded to her 
if she withdraws from teaching in the public 
schools of Wisconsin outside of Milwaukee be- 
fore eligible for an annuity—if she makes 
application to the teachers’ retirement fund at 
Madison within six months after such with- 
drawal. The yearly statements given her by 
the school boards must be sent in. 

Upon request a booklet of yearly statements 
will be furnished the school clerk free of 
charge by the office in Madison. 

One per cent of the salary of a teacher under 
the law is retained for the first full ten years 
of teaching including not more than seven 
years of teaching in other schools or states. 
Beginning with the eleventh year of credit two 
percent is retained. 

A person who did not teach in the public 
schools of Wisconsin outside of Milwaukee 
during either of the school years 1910-11 or 
1911-12 comes under the law automatically 
even though she had taught in the public 
schools of Wisconsin prior to 1910-11. As 
there were three conditions which made the 
law elective for a teacher, anyone in doubt 
should write directly to the teachers’ retire- 
ment fund at Madison. 

A teacher may receive credit for one year’s 
leave of absence during the first twenty-five 
years of teaching if it is regularly granted by 
the school board of a public school of Wiscon- 
sin outside of Milwaukee while the teacher is 
under contract. Assessments for the year must 
be paid to the school board granting the leave 





of absence,—the assessment to be based upon 
the salary received the year prior to the leave 


of absence. 

‘The clerk of the school board should report 
to the treasurer of the town, village, or city— 
as the case may be—between June 20th and 
June 380th each year and pay to him at that 
time all money due the fund. A copy of the 
report must be sent to the county or city super- 
intendent. 

The superintendent cannot make his report 
to the office at Madison if the clerks are late 
with theirs. 

The county treasurer cannot make his report 
to the state treasurer unless the school clerks 
pay to the treasurers within the specified dates 
the money due the fund. 

There are 42 men and 219 women now draw- 
ing the annuity. The state’s contribution to 
the retirement fund (10 cents for each child 
of school age) for last year was $67,006. 

The teachers’ retirement fund has a reserve 
fund of more than $454,000, 
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SOCIALIZING HIGH SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


Martin J. StroRMZAND, Platteville Normal School 


should have as its background the vital 

political creed of an active citizen. As 
a background to the principles worked out in 
this paper, I wish, therefore, first to set down 
some fundamental propositions in regard to the 
relations of education and the state. 

1. A democratic state has a greater need of 
socialized individuals than any other kind of 
state. Our country has only in the last few 
years begun to realize that in the past we have 
been guilty of a crass individualism in political 
theory and practice that must now be set aside 
if we are to realize the ideals of a true demo- 
eracy. 

2. Any state which furnishes its people an 
education at public expense has a right, in view 
of that support, to demand that the schools shall 
turn out a socialized product, not as a matter 
of accident, but as the result of a conscious and 
determined socializing process. 

3. To the high school chiefly, and, in cases 
of incomplete education, to the junior high 
schools, belongs this function of socialization. 
The elementary school functions merely in a 
preparatory way, except in the grammar grades, 
while the institutions of higher learning have a 
cultural or professional function largely, al- 
though it is now becoming recognized quite gen- 
erally that the latter share the duty of the socia- 
lizing process for such as come under their in- 
fluence. 

4. This socialization is both a problem in ad- 
ministration and in pedagogy: in the former it 
determines the content of the curriculum, in 
the latter the methods of instruction. I am 
limiting myself largely in this paper to’ a con- 
sideration of the latter phase, taking the ecur- 
riculum as it is found in the average high school. 

In school work the term socialization is now 
being used in two quite distinct senses. We see 
a great deal about ‘‘socializing the recitation’’, 
that is, arranging our material and methods in 
such a way that there will be a larger element 
of co-operation on the part of the pupils, less of 
direction on the part of the teacher; more con- 
tributions of material by individual pupils for 
the sake of the group, less of such amplifica- 
tion by the teacher himself. The most advanced 
forms of this method make each of the pupils 
act in turn as teacher, questioning his class- 
mates as the teacher once did exclusively. This 
is a method of class-management allied to the 
idea of student self-government in matters of 
discipline. It is intended to eliminate formality 
and to stimulate independence and co-operation. 


Cyn: true teacher’s pedagogical creed 


Inasmuch as I am not referring here to this 
phase of socialization, further description or a 
criticism of it would be out of place. I wish 
merely to remark in passing that it is born of the 
other idea of socialization and is supposed to 
contribute to it in a disciplinary way; yet it 
may become as formal as the method of recita- 
tion it is intended to supplant and there is a 
danger that a teacher employing such a method 
may mistake the husk for the kernel. 


Our New Educational Ideal 


Socialization in the other sense of the term 
has reference to the process which so moulds 
the materials of instruction as to contribute most 
efficiently to the production of young men and 
women who shall be conscious of their social 
duties and obligations and who shall be inspired 
with the ideal of contributing to the social wel- 
fare even at the sacrifice of individual inelina- 
tions and interests. 

Such socialization runs counter to the old 
political philosophy that America is the land, 
first and most of all, of individual opportunity. 
We have reaped a rich harvest from such indi- 
vidualism during our long formative and de- 
velopment periods, but we can no longer abide 
it as the ultimate standard. That the individual 
must be prepared to sacrifice himself for the 
good of the state is becoming an article in our 
political creed as it has been in that of the old 
autocratic countries. When we identify the 
state with the whole people, there is nothing re- 
actionary in such a philosophy. Let a single 
fact in our present great crisis suffice to refute 
such a possible objection. No thinking man can 
deny the right of the state to exact universal 
military training from its youth; few consider 
the objection valid that compulsory military 
service is undemocratic. 

In fact in this matter of socialization we are 
raising no more objection to it in the economic 
world than we are in matters of education. The 
conscription of wealth and the means of its 
production is an analogy which our present po- 
litical philosophy contemplates with the same 
approval as we contemplate the compulsory ser- 
vice of brain and brawn in the times of war cri- 
sis. The present crisis is merely accelerating the 
acceptance of a political philosophy that will 
hold as well in times of peace and that will de- 
mand from the schools a process of preparation 
that shall consider first the rights of the social 
group and then those of the individual. 

This practically amounts to saying that in a 
sense we must ‘‘Germanize’’ our educational 
system. But since our state is democratic, such 
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an admission need give us no patriotic qualms. 
We may safely imitate the system, if we have 
olorified the aim of the state. 

How Other Aims are Affected. 


Now such a process of socialization involves 
certain implications as far as some of the pre- 
sent aims of education are concerned in connec- 
tion with high school work. The disciplinary 
aim it will ignore as traditional and as based 
on a defunct psychology. The college prepara- 
tory aim it will ignore as unfair to the great 
majority of the pupils in our high schools, since 
fully ninety per cent may not be instructed 
justly with that aim being given any considera- 
tion. The cultural aim it will tolerate, but it 
will tolerate it only in a modified form because 
the present cultural standard is tradition! and 
overemphasized. The practical and moral aims 
this socializing process will emphasize as abso- 
lutely necessary and most vital to both the state 
and the individual. 

This relation of the socializing processes to 
the aims of education leads us naturally to a 
consideration of the reasons for socializing in- 
struction. They need only be named to be recog- 
nized : 

1. A socialized instruction will give a more 
appealing content and thus distribute the edu- 
cational values to a larger number. For ex- 
ample, a thoroughgoing discussion of the causes 
leading up to our participation in the European 
war will grip the boy’s interest in the history 
class far more vitally than a similar investiga- 
tion into the causes of the French and Indian 
wars. 

2. A socialized instruction, by its emphasis 
on the practical, will do far more to equip the 
pupil for the keen struggle for existence which 
he will have to face. 

3. The most important reason of all is that 
we will thus conserve in our youth our great 
national ideals, especially the ideal of civie du- 
ties in a democracy and the ideal of social ser- 
vice. 

Further reasons will appear in connection 
with a brief consideration of the socializing pro- 
cess in the leading studies of the present curri- 
culum. 

Modifying Language Teaching. 


Let us take up the matter of the language 
first. The American academy was founded as 
a protest against the traditional education of the 
Latin Grammar schools that put its principal 
emphasis on the classics. After the academy 
evolved into the public high school, the classics 
were treated with a little more courtesy, especi- 
ally in those states where there was a ‘‘katho- 
lepistemiad’’, as in Michigan, where the whole 
system was dominated from the top, i. e. by 
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the university. As organizations were perfected 
for fixing college entrance requirements the in- 
fluences on the curriculum and methods of the 
secondary schools were both for good and for 
evil. They were for good in so far as they 
determined higher standards of scholarship and 
a broader curriculum; but the were for evil 
in that they inflicted an emphasis on the tradi- 
tional standards of culture. This protected the 
dead languages in their large place in secondary 
education far beyond their day of usefulness and 
inflicted on the great majority of the pupils 
a waste of time that awakened a distrust of 
high school education in the minds of parents 
whose children were never to see a college. And 
we all know what a great majority of the stu- 
dents that included. At last the development 
of the elective system and its projection into 
secondary schools cut the hold of the dead lang- 
uages. Greek has now practically disappeared, 
and the fight that is being waged for the reten- 
tion of Latin would be pathetic if it were not 
so amusing. I have seen an article in the Clas- 
sical Journal, or some other champion of the 
traditional, arguing for the retention of Latin 
as a valuable aid in the study of business Eng- 
lish. Before long we shall probably see an ar- 
ticle in that Journal that will plead for the re- 
tention of the study of ‘‘Caesar’’ because of its 
stimulus and inspiration and practical value 
for the course in military training! 

The champions of Latin really have only one 
good argument left, and if they would adopt 
that and apply it intelligently with a socializing 
aim, they would accomplish much more in their 
efforts to retain, and might even hope to ex- 
tend, the study of this language. In fact I be- 
lieve that its socializing value is so vital here that 
a great service would be rendered to work in our 
own language, if a course could be arranged with 
that special aim. Such a course might be given 
in a year, or two at the most. I am basing 
this on an experiment I have been conducting 
along that line in our Normal school during the 
last semester.. Such a course would have to be 
frankly based on the theory that Latin no lon- 
ger has a right to exist for itself, far less that it 
has a right to demand that other studies, history 
or English grammar, should be auxilliary to it. 
The Latin teacher who undertakes such a course 
will have to go into it with the open confession 
that even the cultural value of the Latin classies 
has become traditional and of little real value 
socializing value. Such a course must cut away 
altogether from the classics that employ a voca- 
bulary of the battlefield or forum or mytholo- 
gy, and work out a vocabulary of every-day life 
containing the roots of the common words that 
have contributed so richly to our own voeabu- 
lary. With such a socialized aim a species of 
Latin could be taught that might be conscienti- 
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ously forced on anyone who is going through a 
secondary school. Even a semester or a year of 
such socialized Greek would not be lost time for 
the average high school student. The future 
professional man would get from such courses 
all the aid, if not more, than he is getting from 
the present course of four years. The high school 
graduate who is not going to college would get 
a help in his reading, spelling, grammar, and 
vocabulary that cannot be secured so well in any 
other way that I know of. But to socialize the 
Latin course such a motive must be boldly re- 
gardless of the traditional material, which pleads 
for its place in the curriculum because these ad- 
vantages may accrue incidentally in a waste of 
four years. 


Should German Stay? 


In the modern languages we are again the 
victims of tradition and inertia, although skill- 
ful teachers have seen a light in the matter of 
method that is redeeming them of much of the 
past folly. Why should we study French or 
German? Why do we? How far are the rea- 
sons given by their advocates sincere? Some 
believe that some language study is necessary 
as a discipline; that it gives a kind of formal 
training that cannot be secured so well in any 
other way. They gladly admit the argument 
against the practicalness of Latin, but to save 
the formal discipline theory they consent to the 
substitution of German or French, because these 
at least are living languages and might come 
in useful at some time. If you believe in formal 
discipline this argument for the modern lan- 
guages will have some weight with you. But 
the discipline theory is far too uncertain, and 
even if we could accept it, the time of the high 
school student is far too valuable to let him eut 
his wisdom teeth on something that might be 
useful. Or, turning to the cultural argument, 
shall we encourage students to take up these 
languages so that they may read the great clas- 
sics of these countries in the original? Ask 
those who have studied these languages in high 
school or even in college to what extent they have 
realized on that investment. I am_ perfectly 
frank to admit that I have never made much 
use of my French and German, and I believe 
I have been as much exposed to the chance and 
the inspiration of making such use of them as 
the average high school graduate. As far as 
French is concerned, I believe that the argu- 
ment for it will have to end here. 

But how about the social use of German, es- 
pecially if it be taught by the direct, conversa- 
tional method? Cannot its place in the high 


school be defended from the social standpoint, . 


at least in some communities? I once had this 
question up with an English class in a debating 
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exercise in one of the ‘‘German’’ cities of Iowa. 
The class was largely composed of German boys 
and girls, who had studied the language all 
through the grades and were continuing it in 
the high school. This social argument was the 
ultimate argument with them, but they had to 
admit that in that particular city the German of 
the class-room had no commercial or social val- 
ue because their fathers and mothers all spoke 
‘Platt Deutsch’’, and in shopping and_busi- 
ness the old people could get along as comfort- 
ably with broken English as they would with 
High German. If the practical plea has any 
force, Spanish ought to have a stronger claim 
at present than either German or French; or, 
if we must have language work for the sake of 
formal discipline, there will be much more sa- 
tisfactory work done in the first than in the 
other two. Even in Milwaukee the agitation has 
begun to put German out of the grades, out of 
recognition, I believe, that we have been foolish- 
ly cowardly in our. school administration to ad- 
mit the teaching of languages which were ad- 
mitted to the curriculum as a sop to local ma- 
jorities, heedless of the fact that we were paying 
public money to perpetuate an agency of social 
disintegration. 

Let us take mathematics next. It comes next 
as the study that is retaining a hold on the see 
ondary curriculum because of traditional rever- 
ence, and also next as the study that is to be 
crowded out for most of the high school students, 
especially the girls. Secondary mathematics 
can show no social value beyond the practical, 
and therefore its pursuit should be confined only 
to those who will find practical use for it. In 
the matter of socializing the material and 
methods of instruction much will have to be un- 
dertaken. But it seems hopeless to expect this as 
long as the disciplinary aim is still held valid. 
As this branch of high school work recedes to 
its proper place in the curriculum its teachers 
will have to devote themselves to a revision of 
work that shall put greater emphasis on the 
practical uses to which it is to be put, except in 
so far as certain elements are preparatory to, 
and basal for, the practical applications that are 
to be made of it in the scientific and professional 
schools. 


Socializing Practical Arts. 


Next let us consider the practical arts that 
have invaded the schools and have pushed out 
the branches we have been considering. We in- 
clude manual training, domestie science, and 
vocational work. These were the socializing in- 
vaders, and they have made the pedagog con- 
scious of an educative aim that the layman first 
discovered and forced on him,—that secondary 
education must prepare for life primarily, and 
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not for a cultural continuation which was as- 
sured only to a small minority. Recognition of 
this principle has been made so loathingly by 
schoolmen that they now face the problem and 
peril of having a separate system of schools set 
up under their very noses that shall do the prac- 
tical thing the people and business interests de- 
mand. 

As far as socializing methods in these lines is 
concerned, it seems to me the problem has a 
two-fold phase. First of all this practical work 
must be made more frankly practical. Manual 
training must not be continued as a fad or a 
bait to hold the academically unwilling. Its 
materials and designs and product must function 
practically in such a palpable way that the work- 
man and the business man and the housewife 
can find no fault with it. In Iowa a few years 
ago the manual training idea spread so rapidly, 
as a fad, that it was ordained by the state legis- 
lature that every district school receiving state 
aid must teach manual training and agriculture. 
What shall we say when a manual training teach- 
er, giving Saturday instruction to a bevy of 
alarmed country school ma’ams who had to do 
the teaching in these branches, because the 
thoughtless legislators made no further provi- 
sion for ways and means, gave them as their first 
problem the construction of a milking-stool in 
mission style! That kind of a teacher would 
probably soon progress to drafting designs for 
Louis XV or Chippendale feeding-troughs. 

So domestice science in secondary schools will 
never win its way into the hearts of mothers, will 
never function socially, as we are using the term 
here, if even a small part of a year’s course in 
cooking is devoted to the making of fudge or 
salad dressings, or if it performs its practical 
cooking experiments with the more expensive 
materials. It is unnecessary to elaborate the idea 
of method in dressmaking and millinery courses. 

The second phase of socializing service these 
practical branches will have to emphasize is on 
the moral side. A few years ago, when the meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence was 
held at Cincinnati, a high school principal of 
my acquaintance made a visit to three of the 
domestic science departments in the high schools 
of that city. At each place he put the question 
to a number of the girls as to what they were 
going to do with their domestice science when 
they got it. Invariably the answer was, ‘‘Teach 
it.’? Out of 37 he interviewed only one was wil- 
ling to admit that she was planning to be a 
housekeeper. Of course the figures can be dis- 
counted considerably on the score of modesty: 
if they were expecting to use their domestic 
science as housekeepers they were not admitting 
it toa stranger. But the incident is illustrative 
of a vicious circle that these practical subjects 
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are not altogether free from. We boast about 
the scientific farmers we are training at the uni- 
versities, but how many of them will ever be 
anything but teachers of farmers, and so on ad 
infinitum. When we enter a student in such a 
practical course and, in sending him through 
it, convert him into a pedagog, we may have done 
a greater ultimate social service, unless—unless 
we have in the process introduced the starched- 
collar virus, the academic microbe, or the re- 
spectability bee. The true socializing of meth- 
ods in these practical lines involves a moral 
stimulus, an implanting of idealism in social ser- 
vice that shall be willing, nay eager, to recog- 
prize the dignity and value to the social body of 
this kind of work. 


Increasing Science Work. 


In regard to the next branch of work in the 
high school curriculum I am compelled to gen- 
eralize, and that to my great regret, for we are 
beginning to recognize the force of Spencer’s 
claim that science constitutes the kind of know- 
ledge most worth while. I feel that I was more 
basely defrauded in my own education in re- 
spect to the sciences in what I was not given than 
in the futile years I spent on some of the sub- 
jects that I was compelled to take. One of the 
most impressive experiences in my whole life 
was the day in our little denominational college 
when the president announced that a_ well-to- 
do alumnus of a few years back, had become a 
successful physician, had given to the college 
library a set of thirty or forty volumes compris- 
ing the works of Darwin, Spencer, Huxley, and 
Tyndal, and he added that the librarian had 
been instructed not to let the books out to any 
but seniors and students in the theological de- 
partment. 

But there are two phases of the socializing 
process that even a superficial observer can re- 
cognize and hope will be given further develop- 
ment. In the first place a larger emphasis should 
be put on instruction in science as it is related 
to the practical arts. The chemistry teacher, for 
example, should have a constant eye on manu- 
factures and agriculture and domestic science 
even in the elementary courses of the secondary 
school. As far as I am familiar with the matter 
I believe that more progress has been made in 
the text-books and in the methods of instruction 
in sciences from this standpoint of the socializ- 
ing and practical sides than in almost any other 
line of school work. 

A second phase of socializing science work 
lies in a larger emphasis on scientific in forma- 
tion relating to the environment of the students. 
A better understanding and a deeper sympathy 
with conditions and activities of the community 
in which the school is situated from an indus- 
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trial and commerical point of view will serve 
a far larger socializing purpose than the mere 
practical values. 

One of the most important opportunities to 
develop the true social ideals in the student is 
offered to the teacher of English. In a way 
his opportunities are almost as great as those of 
Carlyle’s Professor of Things in General. The 
study of literature gives the widest ranges of 
privilege in impressing the social ideas and ideas 
of the students. It is a picture of life, and, be- 
cause the study is largely devoted to the litera- 
ture that has the universal element in it, the 
English teacher has a peculiar mission as an 
interpreter of the problems of life. Again in 
the work of composition the wise teacher will 
base that work on a discussion of the personal 
and social interests of his pupils and the inter- 
esting and important elements in his environ- 
ment. 


The English Teacher’s Opportunity. 


I have space to develop only a few of the 
socializing possibilities that the teacher of Eng- 
lish has. In the first place there seems to be 
a realization among English teachers that it is 
becoming necessary to put more emphasis on 
expression and less on the study of the Classies. 
The later phase of English work is far more 
pleasant for the teachers, but they have begun 
to realize that this phase is the more distinctive- 
ly traditional both in content and method. 
English teachers in the high schools have been 
perhaps the most unfortunate victims of domina- 
tion by the colleges and, be it said to their ere- 
dit, they were the first to organize a rebellion 
against the pernicious phases of this domination. 
They are now perhaps the best organized and 
most effective in their co-operation for a more 
efficient service to the students as they find them 
in their schools. They are perhaps the most 
clearly defined in their consciousness of socializ- 
ing duties and are rapidly evolving a technique 
in conformity with it. 

Moreover, in the teaching of expression, the 
leaders have recognized the superior socializing 
value of oral as compared with written compo- 
sition, and their advances are so easily commu- 
nicated to all the teachers of the country that it 
is rather uncommon to find a school where teach- 
ers are not conscious of this relative importance. 
Methods of doing this kind of work are not yet 
fully worked out, but considerable progress has 
been made. 

Teachers who are conscious of this superior 
value of oral over written composition are also 
on the way to discovering the corollary of that 
principle, that it is the business of the English 
teacher to develop consumers rather than pro- 
ducers of literature. It is given to only a few 
teachers to have the privilege of developing our 
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future authors, yet many in their composition 
classes used to labor to develop short-story wri- 
ters and novelists and poets, failing at the same 
time ot develop good letter-writers and good 
story-tellers, and men and women who, in their 
business or professions, could deliver a clear, 
well-organized, forcible talk on some topic con- 
nected with their work. 

Another socializing influence that-is beginning 
to show itself in the teaching of English is really 
a phase of the battle against college domination 
and a revolt against the enforcement of tradi- 
tional standards of culture. Progressive Eng- 
lish teachers are beginning to have the courage 
to deal with literature that is less than ten years 
old. They are still far from a realization of the 
truth that many of the great classics, Shakes- 
peare, Thackeray, George Eliot, are not primari- 
ly the ideal reading for youth. We have spoiled 
these great books for many an adult by forcing 
them on him when his appreciation was not de- 
veloped sufficiently to find any of the real value 
a proper first reading gives. We should frank- 
ly admit that we are in error when we are try- 
ing to inflict the adult standard on youthful 
appreciation. And many English teachers have 
at least attained the courage of compromise. 
They are beginning to realize that it is impos- 
sible to develop a contempt for Harold Bell 
Wright by feeding the adolescent on Milton and 
Chaucer. The contempt usually is reactionary. 
English teachres, who are making a study of 
their pupils and their probable future, are be- 
ginning to acquire enough of the social vision 
to know that it is a more valuable asset for the 
average high school graduate to have a sensible 
standard and a selective acquaintance with cur- 
rent fiction than to be able to express an insin- 
cere estimate of Cooper. In short, the English 
teacher who is in touch with the times is getting 
a saner perspective about the relative import- 
ance of classic and recent literature as the ma- 
terial with which to form a socialized standard 
of good reading. 


Revising History Methods. 


We come last of all to history and civies, 
the distinetive ‘‘Social Sciences’’. While they 
were one of the last subjects to be introduced 
into the secondary school curriculum, they have 
probably suffered as much from the traditional 
culture incubus as some of the more venerable 
subjects. This is largely due to the fact that 
it deals with the past and that its devotees and 
expositors become too easily enamored of the 
traditional. It is also partly due to the fact 
that much of the material of history curricula 
was introduced, not for its own sake, but to 
serve as a handmaiden and illuminating adjunct 
to the classics. It is also partly due to the his- 
tory teachers’ belief, fallacious, of course, that 
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the only logical way of thinking is the chrono. 
logical. As a result of these vitiating influences 
the social sciences have fallen far short of their 
socializing possibilities. 

The study of history in the high schools has 
also suffered from college domination and imi- 
tation. It was put into the curriculum to please 
the men who had no other conception of a sec- 
ondary school than that it was a college prepa- 
ratory school. The history text-book makers and 
teachers in the high schools were the college pro- 
fessor and his product. I do not know of a 
single standard history text-book in the market 
that is the work of a high school teacher. The 
university history lecturer is usually more of a 
historical investigator than a teacher and feels 
his subject is not fully represented without due 
regard to archeology and other highly non-social 
appurtenances. His dream is like that of the 
English teacher who wants to develop produ- 
cers instead of consumers; he cannot bear the 
thought of satisfactory history study without 
sources, as if he were training in the high schools 
a youthful army of future historians. Every 
freshman in the high school must at once be 
initiated into the seminar methods and mys- 
teries. 

One may admit a certain amount of cultural 
value in the study of history, but this must be 
admitted with a caution that that cultural ele- 
ment is still dominated by a traditional judg- 
ment of values, and with a recognition that much 
of our history will have to be rewritten because 
of our changing interest in the past. Those in- 
terests are rapidly changing from the person- 
al and dynastic to the social. This process of 
rewriting is already begun. As a single concrete 
illustration compare the present-day text-books 
with those of our own school days in the treat- 
ment of the Gracchi and their reforms. A great 
mass of detail which was once given a cultural 
value will have to give way for larger elements 
of social history. What we are, or ought to be, 
aiming at, in our teaching of history at the pre- 
sent time, is the making of intelligent citizens, 
not merely cultured old-style gentlemen or well- 
informed scholars. To be of social service the 
teachers of history in dealing with the past dare 
never be oblivious of the present or the future. 
His interest in the past has little excuse save as 
it is related to the present, when he is dealing 
with pupils who will have no other use for his- 
torical knowledge. 

To socialize history instruction it ought not 
to be hard then to tell where and on what the 
emphasis should be put. There-should be little 
or no emphasis on large elements not directly 
enough related to the present for the high school 
student to see the relation and to profit by it. 
Our American history text-books may be taken 
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as an illustration of the principle. We find more 
attention given to the Indians than to the im- 
migrants; more attention to sixteenth century 
discoverers than to nineteenth century inven- 
tors, who get a foot-note, if they get any notice. 
We find very little, and that little practically 
undigested, of the days since the Civil War and 
reconstruction. And where is the teacher who 
is making good the deficiency? They are scarce. 
If we are going to study the tariff, why not 
start with the Underwood bill, instead of devot- 
ing most of the time to the ante-bellum tariff 
controversies? To make the study of American 
history function powerfully as a socializing 
agent, as it easily might, I believe that we might 
do far better if we laid aside the chronological 
fetish. Wouldn’t it be just as logical to do a 
little studying of history from known effect to 
‘ause as from cause to effect? Start with the 
present day conditions and trace them back to 
their roots, first in the immediate past and then 
in the remote, and I believe we would have a 
history lesson that would be just as logical and 
far more vitalizing and socializing than the old 
way of instruction, which seldom arrives at the 
present, but gives the student the impression that 
all American history came to an end when Gar- 
field or McKinley was shot, depending on the 
age of the text-book. 
The Teacher as Citizen. 

We now come to the moral of our little tale. 
If we teachers agree on the socializing aim and 
the possibility of socialized instruction, it is a 
large part of our duty to the state to see that 
everything that can be done is done to instill 
this ideal of social service in our students. I 
believe that the performance or realization of 
that duty will be absolutely impossible for us 
teachers unless we continually strive to make 
ourselves familiar, at first hand and by actual 
experience, with the social conditions and prob- 
lems of our own day, in the community, the 
state, and the nation. In the wider field we are 
largely confined to a knowledge of conditions 
gathered from the best papers and magazines. 
But in the community we can acquire the pro- 
per point of view only by actual contact and 
active participation. I feel that the most val- 
uable professional lesson I have learned dur- 
ing my teaching experience, and I commend it 
to all teachers for reflection and action, is the 
fact that we cannot be good teachers unless we 
are first good, active citizens. 


THAT BEAUTIFUL HIAWATHA READER. 
Have you this book in your grades above the 
fourth? It is Longfellow’s beautiful legend illus- 
trated and bound in cloth. As a supplementary 
reader it has no superior. Sample copy, $0.55 post- 
paid. A lower rate for class use. Every grade 
teacher should have a copy for her desk. 
The Parker Educational Co,. Madison, Wis. 
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EDUCATIONAL MEASURES ENACTED INTO 
LAW. 
Codification, 

Chapter 14 consists of 161 pages and affects 
a large number of statutes and interests other 
than those relating to education. The subdivi- 
sions relating to education are as follows: 

4 provides that the state superintendent shall 
make the annual apportionment within thirty 
days after December 10, instead of between the 
10th and 15th of December as the old rule. 

Sub-division 5 considers 93 points. These 
points are so considered, re-arranged, and _ re- 
The 


changes made are slight, and unimportant, each 


enacted for the purpose of consolidation. 


point corresponding practically identically with 
sub-divisions now found in the statutes and the 
school code of 1915. 

Tuition Rate for State Graded Schoo!s. 

Chapter 71 fixes the maximum rate of tuition 
for non-resident pupils taking high school work 
in a state graded school of the first class at 
$1.00 per week. 

Send the Unclean Home. 

Chapter 97 creates Section 1408—1 and gives 
teachers power to send home from school any 
pupils not properly cared for in person. 

Dumb Animal Instruction 

Chapter 102 provides that teachers shall de- 
vote not less than thirty minutes each month 
while school is in session to instruction in the 
habits, usefulness, and importance of dumb ani- 
mals and birds and the best methods of care 
of all animal life. 

Borrowing from the Trust Fund 

Chapter 111 makes it possible to secure a loan 
from the state trust funds for the purpose of 
purchasing a site, equipping a building with 
heating, lighting, or ventilating apparatus, as 





well as erecting a school building or refunding 
district indebtedness. 
Fixing the Time of the Annual Meeting. 

Chapter 135 provides that the electors at the 
annual school district meeting, which should be 
held on Monday, July 2, of this year, have 
power to fix the hour of the meeting for next 
year by majority vote, and further provides 
that a special school district meeting shall be 
held on the day and hour fixed in the notice. 
The annual meeting for this year organizes at 
eight o’clock. 

Compensation for School Officers 

Chapter 143 is practically a re-enactment of 
Section 462 relating to the annual report of 
school district clerks and fixing the compensa- 
tion of school district officers. The electors may 
vote compensation to the treasurer and director 
in districts maintaining but one school, and in 
cases where there are schoo! buildings more than 
a mile and a half apart five dollars for each 
separate additional school may be voted. In 
districts maintaining graded or high schools the 
electors fix the compensation for all the officers. 
Unless provision is made at the annual meeting 
for compensation, none can be legally drawn 
from the district treasury. 

Sixty Pupils the Limit 

Chapter 157 provides that if a school shall 
have in attendance for twenty consecutive days 
or more sixty or more pupils the electors must 
provide at the annual meeting following an ad- 
ditional teacher and an additional room. 

Regular Monthly Board Meetings 

Chapter 165 amends Section 432 and provides 
that in all joint school districts containing a 
city of the fourth class or an incorporated vil- 
lage it shall be the duty of the school district 
board to meet the day following the annual 
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meeting and fix a time and place for holding 
regular meetings of the board during the year. 
In other words this provides for regular month- 
ly school board meetings for the purpose of con- 
sidering matters relating to the school work in 
the city or village. 

Aid for County Training School Buildings 

Chapter 232 amends Section 411—1, relating 
to the power of county boards of supervisors in 
establishing a county training school for teach- 
ers, in as much as it provides that the state may 
give $3000 in a lump sum from the state treas- 
ury to aid in the erection of a building for a 
county training school for teachers. 

Income Taxes for Schools. 

Chapter 234 amends Section 776 of the sta- 
tutes. It provides that in cases where a town 
has in come taxes in its treasury such taxes may 
be expended for town and school purposes re- 
gardless of the statute fixing the maximum 
limit at 2 per cent as heretofore. 

Additional Power to Truant Officers. 

Chapter 260 amends Sub-Section 2 of 439b, 
the compulsory attendance law. It gives truant 
officers power to inevstigate all cases in which 
children are habitually absent from continua- 
tion school or any other school which the minor 
is compelled to attend. 

New Requirements For Rural Teachers. 

Chapter 269 creates Section 450E and is of 
large importance to teachers in as much as it 
requires that after September 1, 1919, every 
person granted a certificate to teach in any 
public school must have had at least a two-year 
course of study in a high school, or the equiva- 
lent, and in addition shall have completed at 
least one year of instruction and training in 
the work of teaching; that after September 1, 
1921, in order to obtain a license to teach a can- 
didate shall have completed a four-year high 
school course of study, or its equivalent, and 
shall have completed one year of professional 
training. 
apply to anyone who shall have had one year’s 
experience in teaching prior to September 1, 
1919. The additional year of instruction and 
training beyond the high school course may be 
obtained at a normal school, county training 
school for teachers, a Wisconsin high school of- 
fering a course of professional training author- 


These restrictions, however, do not 
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ized by the state, or any public school above a 
high school offering a course for the training 
of teachers equivalent to that in the state nor- 
mal schools. 
Teachers’ Minimum Raised to $45.00. 

Chapter 284 requires that teachers shall not 
receive less than forty-five dollars a month for 
at least eight months in order that the district 
may maintain its right share in the apportion- 
ment of the mill tax. If school officers have 
already entered into contracts with teachers for 
less than forty-five dollars a month, such con- 
tracts will need to be changed in this one par- 
ticular. 

New Law on Special Aid to Rural Schools. 

Chapter 317 amends certain sections relating 
to special state aid to first class rural schools. 
The definition of a first class rural school is one 
properly supplied with good buildings, supple- 
mentary readers, system of ventilating and heat- 
ing, ete., and one in which an efficient teacher 
A special apportionment of 
$50.00 each year will hereafter be granted such 
a school, if after inspection conditions, work 
done, ete., shall have been approved. This is 
really an extension of the $50.00 law. 


has been engaged. 


Reciprocity for Teachers. 

Chapter 340 creates a new section and pro- 
vides for the exchange of publie school teachers 
with other No exchange 
shall be made for a longer period than one year. 


Here it is—reciprocity for you! 


teachers of states. 


Special Aid to Rural Teachers. 

Chapter 344 relates to aid to teachers in ru- 
ral schools but restricts this aid to schools of one 
department only, located outside the limit of 
any city or village. The rate is $2.00 for the 
second year, $4.00 for the third year, and $8.00 
for the fourth year a teacher is retained in the 
same school. 

State Institution Teachers Benefit from Pension. 

Chapter 346 gives teachers in all schools for 
the deaf and blind in this state, outside of the 
cities of the first class and under the supervi- 
sion of the state board of control, the privilege 
of becoming beneficiary under the statutes re- 
lating to the teachers’ retirement and insurance 
fund. Such teachers have until January 1, 
1918, to decide whether or not they will come 
under the provisions of this law. 
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THE NEW STOUT INSTITUTE 


MONG the important educational laws 

enacted by the present Legislature is 

the one which authorizes The Stout In- 
stitute to offer four year courses for the prepa- 
ration of teachers of the Industrial Arts and 
of the Household Arts and to grant the degree 
of B. S. in Industrial Arts and in Household 
Arts. The Journal most heartily commends 
this action of the Legislature as one that means 
much to Wisconsin and to the whole United 
States in the development of industrial or vo- 
cational education. We are particularly glad 
to note that the law providing for this exten- 
sion of the activities of The Stout Institute con- 


meet the needs of a new and developing coun- 
try, but it has frequently resulted in the aband- 
onment of needed work and under the plea of 
doing a higher grade of work has caused unneces- 
sary duplication and expense to the state or to 
the community. The editor of the Journal has 
known the president of The Stout Institute for 
many years and believes that his ambition for 
that institution is to confine it to its legitimate 
field and to make it the best institution of the 
kind in the United States. 
that he appreciates as few men in the country 
do, the field for development in industrial or 


We know very well 


vocational education and that his ambition will 





Manual Training Building 


fines that extension very closely to the work for 
which The Stout Institute was organized, name- 
ly, the preparation of teachers of manual train- 
ing and domestic science or as these terms have 
broadened out in meaning and content in recent 
years, in Industrial Arts and in Household 
Arts. The new law makes The Stout Institute 
an institution of collegiate rank for the prepara- 
tion of special classes of teachers and does not 
authorize its development into a college of 
liberal arts. 

The ambition of most men at the head of edu- 
cational institutions to broaden their sphere of 
work so as to include the work of other and 
higher grade institutions, is well known. That 
ambition has frequently resulted in the develop- 
ment of larger facilities for educational work to 


be fully realized in seeing the institution give 
the best service it is capable of giving in its 
prescribed field of work under this enlargement 
of its function, to the state and to the country. 
We are informed that he is responsible for the 
scope of work authorized by the law in the fol- 
lowing terms: 

“The said board shall establish and 

maintain the necessary courses for the 

thorough instruction and training of 

teachers in the principles and practice 

of the industrial arts and of home 

economics and household arts.” 


This should serve to convince the private col- 
leges of the state that there is no purpose or 
possibility of making The Stout Institute a com- 
petitor of these institutions. Its work is a de- 
finite one limited in scope but of the highest 
importance. It will undertake to do that work 
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thoroughly well and will be content if it suc- 
ceeds in so doing. 
History of the Stout Institute. 

At this time when the institution is entering 
upon a further development of its work, it seems 
eminently appropriate to recall to the people of 
the state the origin and development of the in- 
stitution to the present time. January Ist, 
1903, Mr. L. D. Harvey retired from the State 
Superintendency at the close of his second term 
When that 


in 1899, he was, by action of the Legislature, ap- 


of service. he entered upon office 
pointed a commissioner to investigate and re- 
port on industrial and agricultural education. 
In the beginning of his second term he was re- 


appointed, to continue this work and to enlarge 
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Manual Training and Domestic Science avail- 
able for every child from the first grade through 
Menomonie was the first city 
in the United States to offer such advantages. 
Its work in this field was well known through- 
The greatest handicap upon 
the development of similar advantages in other 


the high school. 


out the country. 


cities was the lack of trained teachers. 

In 1903 there were very few teachers of either 
Manual Training or the 
high schools of Wisconsin who were competent 


Domestic Seience in 
for this work, and this condition was the same 
Senator Stout 
realized this condition and because of his great 


throughout the United States. 


interest in the development of these subjects, 
he proposed to Mr. Harvey that he should come 
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its scope so as to include the field of Manual 
Training and Domestie Science, and thus for 
four engaged _in an_ intensive 


years was 


Kor some 


Mr. 


been a 


subjects. 
that 
Menomonie 


study of these years 


before and during period, James 
H. Stout of had 


ber of the State Senate and had been very active 


mem- 
in promoting educational legislation. It was due 
to his activities that aid was given for instruc- 
tion in Manual Training and Domestic Science 
in ten high schools in the state which number 
was later increased to twenty by his efforts. This 
was the number of high schools receiving state 
aid for the instruction in these subjects when 
Mr. Harvey retired from the superintendency. 
Senator Stout‘s interest in education and his 
well known liberality had given to Menomonie, 
his home city, a system of organized work in 


to Menomonie and establish a training school 
for the preparation of Manual Training and 
Domestic Science teachers. The new and splen- 
didly equipped Manual Training building erect- 
ed by Senator Stout in Menomonie afforded 
room and equipment for inaugurating this work 
The school 
was opened as the Stout Training Schools for 
Manual Training, Domestic Science and Kin- 
dergarten teachers in 1903. There were twenty- 
six students enrolled in the Manual Training and 


and housing two hundred students. 


Domestic Science departments the first year, 
twenty-three in the Domestic Science depart- 
ment, and three in the Manual Training depart- 
ment. A two year course was offered requiring 
graduation from a four years course high school 
At that time 
no other institution in the United States offered 


as qualification for enrollment. 
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a longer course than two years for the prepara- 
tion of these classes of teachers. ~ 

For purposes of administration the training 
school was nominally under the control of the 
local board of education, although the city con- 
tributed nothing to its support. 

President Harvey’s wide acquaintance among 
the educational men of the country, his pioneer 
work in industrial education which had been 
carried on in all-parts of the United States, and 
his previous experience in training teachers in 
two of the Normal Schools of the state, insured 
a high grade of work in this school from the very 
start. The quality of that work was reognized 
and the demand for the graduates of the school 
was far in exess of the supply. 


Home Econom 


The Kindergarten work was dropped when the 
Kindergarten Training Department was orga- 
nized in the Superior Normal School, because 
it was believed that that new dapartment and 
the one in the Milwaukee Normal School would 
meet the demand for Kindergarteners in the 
state and because of the increased attendance 
of students in the Manual Training and Domes- 
tie Science departments of the Stout Training 
Schools demanded all the available room. 

Incorporated in 1908. 

In 1908 the school was incorporated under the 
laws of the state as the Stout Institute, its course 
being administered by a board of trustees pro- 
vided for in the articles of incorporation. The 
growth of the school was more rapid than had 
been anticipated. Students came to it, not only 
from Wisconsin, but from all parts of the coun- 
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try and its graduates were in demand in nearly 
The 
first session of its summer school was held in 
1906 and had an attendance of 113. In 1908 
the attendance had increased until it became 
evident that additional facilities must be pro- 


every state in the Union and in Canada. 


vided. Senator Stout gave assurance that as 
soon as it was possible to determine what addi- 
tional facilities were needed, the buildings and 
equipment would be provided. His plans for ad- 
ditional buildings were well developed when his 
death occurred in 1910. He was stricken down 
so unexpectedly that he had not yet made pro- 
vision for carrying out his plans and so the in- 
stitution was left without resources except from 
the tuition and fees from students. It was im- 





ics Building 


possible to carry on the school without further 
financial aid and the board of trustees decided 
to offer the biuldings and equipment and the 
school tothe state. This proposition was sub- 
mitted to the Legislature in 1911 and the school 
with property inventorying at $388,617.52 was 
turned over to the state and an appropriation 
of $20,000.00 annually was made by the Legis- 
lature to assist in its maintenance. The Legis- 
lature of 1913-14 appropriated $265,000.00 for 
additional buildings and land. The next Legis- 
lature appropriated $50,000 for equipment of the 
buildings and increased the annual appropria- 
tion to $30,000. The need for these buildings 
was evident in the fact that during the school 
year 1915-1916 there were enrolled in the re- 
gular session 589 students and in the summer 
session 330 students, makiing the total number 
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of different students enrolled during the year 
841. 

The president of the institution informs us 
that its records show that in the aggregate, grad- 
uates cf The Stout Institute have given 1800 
years of teaching service in the state and that 
800 years of this service were given by grad- 
uates of the institution before it became a state 
institution and without the cost of one dollar 
to the state. 

The state now has invested in the physical 
plant of The Stout Institute over $700,000.00. 
The institution has a faculty of forty-three mem- 
bers. The first year of its existence it had a 
faculty of six members. The buildings now pro- 
vide shop, laboratory and classroom accommo- 
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Distinctive Character of Work in The Stout Insti- 


tute. 

As the institution was founded for a definite 
purpose and its entire energies have been de- 
voted to carrying out that purpose, it has been 
possible to organize its courses and to adminis- 
ter them untrammeled by the necessity of carry- 
ing on a large part of its work in classes orga- 
nized without any reference to this purpose as 
is the case in most of the colleges and universi- 
ties where teachers are trained in these subjects. 
In these institutions it has seemed wise in most 
cases to give a considerable portion of the work 
of students in the courses in the regular college 
of liberal arts which are not colleges for the 
preparation of teachers. While the instruction 
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dations for 500 students in the Household Arts 
department and for 250 students in the In- 
dustrial Arts department. 
the largest and best equipped institution in the 
United States devoted entirely to the prepara- 
tion of teachers of the industrial arts and of the 
household arts. 

During the five years the institution has been 
under state control the average annual income 
from tuition, fees, and dormitory receipts has 
been $102,669.99, while the average appropri- 
ation by the state has been $24,000. 

The present Legislature has made adequate 
appropriation for its future maintenance and 
for the development of the four year courses. 


This gives the state 
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offered in such classes is undoubtedly excellent 
in character it naturally is not definitely related 
to the vocation of teaching. The work in The 
Stout Institute has been to this one end. It has 
been narrower in its scope than that offered in 
four year courses in colleges and universities 
as must necessarily be the case in a two year 
course, but it has been intensive work with re- 
ference to fitting its students to know the work 
to be done in the public schools and to know 
how to do it. We feel sure that the president 
and faculty of The Stout Institute has realized 
from the start that a longer course was neces- 
sary to give the kind of training that should 
most fully meet the demands, but up to the pre- 
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sent time it has not been possible to lengthen 
the courses and to offer the broader training. 
The editor of the Journal knows very well from 
his experience in aiding school boards to secure 
properly trained high school teachers that the 
demand for at least four years of preparation 
beyond the high school as qualification for teach- 
ing in a high school has become very insistent, 
and he knows also that while high school au- 
thorities a few years ago were very glad to get 
teachers of special subjects with two years of 
training, they are now demanding that these 
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STOUT SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


teachers shall have four years of preparation. 


Under this new law The Stout Institute is au- 


thorized to meet this new demand. Its reeord 


in the past gives assurance that under its en- 
larged powers it will meet this demand in the 
future. The law provides regarding these four 
year courses : 


“Such courses shall include such in- 
struction in the comprehension and use 
of the English language, in mathema- 
tics, science, history, literature, econo- 
mics, and sociology, with special re- 
ference to the bearing of such instruc- 
tion upon the teaching of the indus- 
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trial arts and of home economics and 
household arts, as shall give not only 
technical instruction and training for 
the vocation of teaching but also the 
instruction needed for good citizenship 
and for a broad and sympathetic know- 
ledge and appreciation of the recipro- 
cal rights, duties and relations of the 
individual, the state, and society and of 
the conditions for results in produc- 
tion and in the distribution of the pro- 
ducts of industry which are essential 
to give the greatest efficiency and the 
largest measure of justice to every in- 
dividual.” 
This does not mean that all the instruction 
given in each of these subjects in colleges and 
universities will be given in The Stout Institute 
nor that it will be given with the same end in 
view. 

We are assured that the past policy of the in- 
stitution will be continued ; that in the introduc- 
tion of cultural subjects, the aim will be to make 
them contributory to the best possible prepara- 
tion for the vocation of teaching; that the insti- 
tution will undertake to prepare leaders and ad- 
ministrators in that portion of the educational 
field devoted to the household arts and the in- 
dustrial arts and that it will give special atten- 
tion to the preparation of the teachers and direc- 
tors in the continuation schools. Its president 
and faculty are in close touch and hearty sym- 
pathy with the continuation schools. They rea- 
lize that these schools are in their infancy and 
we are assured that every facility will be offered 
for training not only the rank and file of teach- 
ers in these schools but also in the preparation 
of those who are to lead in their development. 
We congratulate the State of Wisconsin on the 
wisdom of the Legislature in providing for this 
extension of opportunity for The Stout Insti- 
tute to serve the state and we congratulate the 
institution on its past record and on the oppor- 
tunity thus presented for leadership in its cho- 
sen line of work. 

The institution announces that the two year 
courses will be continued and that the four year 
courses will be offered with the opening of the 
next school year. W.N. P. 


PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE REPORT BLANKS. 
These report blanks are for the pupil to fill out 
for the teacher who signs the same and sends to the 
superintendent. A very convenient form, size 
5%x5%, printed on good paper, put up in pads of 
fifty which sell for 15 cents per pad; in lots of 500 
to 1,000 reports, 25 cents per hundred, postpaid. 
The Parker Educational Co., Madison, Wisconsin. 
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A SUPERINTENDENT OR SUPERVISING PRIN- 
CIPAL SHOULD SELECT HIS TEACHERS. 
The legislature is still in session and one 
sees a great many educational laws proposeed 
Some of these are good and 
The most vulnerable: point, 


and some enacted. 
others worthless. 
however, in our educational system has not yet 
been touched. The more I think of needed leg- 
islation the clearer it seems to me that super- 
intendents and principals ought to be given 
expressed authority to select their teachers. A 
supervisor who has no voice in the selection of 
his teachers can not do very effective work. 
IIe can advise but not, in the true sense of the 
word, supervise effectively the teacher who is 
independent of him. A supervisor of teachers 
should therefore have the right to select his 
A great 
and some principals of the more progressive vil- 


teachers. many city superintendents 


lages exercise that authority and it is found 
that the principle involved works out admirably 
in the interest of better schools. Why, then not 
give them that authority by law and in that way 
extend that good principle to all the schools? 


Boards of Education are made up of laymen 


who are not especially competent to select 
teachers. They are usually influenced by con- 


siderations that have nothing to do with the 
person’s fitness for the position of teacher. 
The expert in educational matters in a com- 
munity is the superintendent or principal. He 
is more interested in securing the best teach- 
No one knows the needs 
of a school better and can discriminate better 
as to a preparation, adaptability 
and professional attitude than he. Not that 
he will not make mistakes. But if any one in 
a community is to be trusted in educational 
matters it is the principal or superintendent. 


ers than any one else. 


teacher’s 


His mistakes in selecting teachers surely can 
not. be as numerous and as far-reaching as that 
of a layman. A principal or superintendent 
who not be trusted in the selection of 
teachers has no right to his position. The 
sooner the school gets rid of him the better. 
Furthermore, a board has no right to select 
a man for principal or superintendent in whom 
it does not have enough confidence to let him 
select his teachers. 


can 


According to our laws practically all author- 
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ity is vested in the board of education and 
very little in the superintendent or principal. 
It is however chiefly the schoolman who is 
blamed for everything that is bad in our schools. 
There, it seems to me, is the weak spot in 
our system of education. There les the cause 
for not having better schools and for not hav- 
ing more good men in our schools. There is 
no other professional man who shoulders so 
much responsibility, with so little expressed 
authority, as the schoolman. One of our best 
men in our state has expressed his opinion re- 
garding this question as follows: ‘‘To be 
charged with the responsibility for securing 
tangible results without a voice in the selection 
of the most important agency in education is 
absurd in theory and disastrous in practice.’’ 
The law which I should like to see enacted 
is as follows: 
It shall be the duty of the County 
Superintendent, the Supervising Prin- 
cipal under a county system, and the 
City Superintendent to nominate all 
teachers under their supervision in 
writing to their boards of education. 
The number of persons nominated for 
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each position shall be three if so de- 
sired by the board. 

It shall be the duty of the board of 
Education to make a contract with 
one of the teachers nominated by the 
county superintendent, the principal, 
or city superintendent. 

I hope that the schoolmen of the state will 
see fit to favor the enactment of a law like the 
above whereby a supervisor will be given an 


expressed authority to select his own teach- 


ers.. 
C. J. Kreilkamp. 
HELP THE COUNCILS OF DEFENSE 
Those teachers of the state who find idle 


their hands this vaeation should re- 
member that there is a work for them, both 
men and women, in the present war 
See your local county Council of Defense and 


time on 
crisis. 


To win this war 
every man and woman must fight. From the 
battle front clear back to the kitehen the aim 
of the individual should be to ‘‘fight’’ in his or 
her way. The slogan of the hour is ‘‘do your 
bit’’, and teachers this vacation should make 
the idle hours count for their country. 


offer your services to them. 


THE NEW CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL AT CORNUCOPIA 


(T)** up in the northern part of the state where the waves of Lake Superior wash the shores 


of Wisconsin is the village of Cornucopia, Bayfield county. 
Now dairying and fruit growing are predominant. 


a wild woods. 


Only a few years ago this was 
What was considered ‘‘too far 
North” and too cold a region 





J 


| 


two modern school rigs. 





in which to raise anything 
except lumber-jacks, has de- 
veloped into a 
agricultural community. 


prosperous 


Education here has kept 
step with the growth of ma- 
terial interests. The picture 
herewith shows the home of 
the new consolidated school 
which brought together two 
districts. It is a four room 
with a 
above ground and will event- 


building basement 


ually have a high school. 


Pupils are transported with 


The cost of the building and grounds was $17,000.00. 


Superintendent Jessie N. Smith is the moving spirit back of all the educational progress of 


Bayfield county. 
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Wisconsin Educational News 








The N. E. A. at Portland, Oregon—July 7-12. 

Henry C. Spear is the new principal at Ro- 
sendale. 

Howard Briggs is the new principal at Arena 
for next year. 

G. L. Watson will head the schools of Barron 
for the year 1918-18. 

George Pinney of Sturgeon Bay will be princi- 
pal at Argyle next year. 

M. W. Holtsapple will be principal at Good- 
man, moving from Bagley. 

Most of the county training schools of the 
state will hold summer sessions. 

T. J. MeGlynn moves from the principalship 
at Ingram to Cadott for next year. 


W. D. Byrns has been re-elected principal at 


Highland at $100 increase in salary. 

L. C. Banker of the University has been elect- 
ed to the principalship at Cambridge. 

The contracts have been let for the new Hart- 
ford Avenue School at a cost of $133,580. 

Superintedent R. E. Brasure of Crandon has 
been re-elected at $100 increase in salary. 

KE. M. Paulu of Horicon has been elected to 
the principalship of the Dodgeville schools. 

Kenosha has voted not to employ married wo- 
men in the future in the schools of that city. 

Principal J. J. Enright of Plymouth remains 
in that city and will conduct a collection agency. 

Benjamin J. Rohan moves from the Mountain 
principalship to the head of the schools at Gil- 
lett. 
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C. H. Karch of the University secures the 
headship of the Hartford schools for next year. 

Principal R. C. Winger of West De Pere has 
been re-elected and his salary increased to $1600. 

Superintendent T. J. Berto of Watertown has 
been re-elected at an increase in salary for next 
year. 

Wm. E. Nichols has been elected to the prin- 
cipalship at Winneconne. He comes direct from 
the University. 

State Superintendent Cary conducted an in- 
stitute for the county superintendents elect at 
Madison June 19-21. 

Mr. F. S. Hyer of the Stevens Point normal 
school has brought out a new edition of the 
Laurel Second Reader. 

Principal Henry E. Polley of the Reed school, 
Oshkosh, will conduct a boys’ summer camp at 
Lake Butte des Mortes. 

Superintendent Wm. Milne of Merrill goes to 
the principalship of the Price county training 
school at Phillips next year. 

Miss Mary E. Prock, who has been teaching 
in the city of Oshkosh for the last twenty-five 
years, committed suicide recently. 

H. C. Faleoner advances from a high school 
assistantship at Osceola to the principalship of 
the high school at Camp Douglas. 

A delegation of teachers recently waited upon 
the Merrill school board and asked for an in- 
crease in salaries all along the line. 

The study of German has been made optional 
in three of the high school courses in which it 
was formerly compulsory at Antigo. 

The salary of Mr. A. J. Henkel, principal at 
Lodi for next year, is $1700 instead of $1600, 
as stated in the May issue of the Journal. 

Superintendent M. N. McIver of Oshkosh has 
been re-elected on a three-year contract at $3000 
a year. Mr. McIver has now served the schools 
of Oshkosh for eleven years. 

Are you doing ‘‘your bit?’’ While the wel- 
come vacation is here, remember that the pre- 
sent war conditions do not warrant a summer 
of inactivity on the part of teachers. 

The Lancaster high school has published a 
most interesting and attractive annual this year 
under the title The Storm Center. Principal 
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Adams and the high school editors are certainly 
entitled to commendation for their efforts in the 
literary field of annuals. 

A course for high school librarians is to be 
conducted in the Wisconsin library school this 
summer for those teachers who wish to equip 
themselves for high school library work. 

Waukesha is going to build one ward building 
this year, but has abandoned the construction 
of a high school building owing to the present 
war conditions and high prices of material. 

The Rice Lake high school annual editors 
have just brought from the press volume eleven, 
which is a credit to them and to the faculty of 
the high school which this product represents. 

Superintendent T. J. Jones of West Allis has 
been re-elected on a three-year contract and his 
salary increased to $2500 for the first year, 
$2600 for the second year, and $2700 for the 
third. 

Superintendent F. J. Sievers of the Milwau- 
kee county agricultural school at Wauwatosa has 
resigned because of a threat of the board of su- 
pervisors to substitute a two-year course of 
study. 

New London is sadly in need of additional 
school room, and no doubt measures will be taken 
immediately to see that more space is proyided 
for the accommodation of their increasing at- 
tendance. 

The high school building at West Salem, with 
all its contents, was destroyed by fire on May 
27. The loss is about $25,000 with an insurance 
of $15,000. A new structure will be erected im- 
mediately. 

Principal Paul G. W. Keller of Appleton, who 
was tendered a responsible educational position 
in the state of Maine, has refused to accept the 
same and will remain at his position in the Ap- 
pleton high school. 

The death of Miss Jane Lloyd-Jones, one of 
the founders of the Hillside Home School at 
Spring Green, on May 23, removes from the 
educational field of private schools a strong 
character in the work. 

In a co-operative essay contest on the subject, 
Our Schools and the Next Generation, the senior 
class of the Milwaukee normal school won the 
first prize of $150. This contest was open to 
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all the normal schools of Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and Michigan. 

Fond du Lace has the largest school board in 
the state, with twenty members, while Racine 
comes next with eighteen members. The most 
popular number seems to be seven members. 
Nineteen cities have this number. 

Principal G. L. Bowman of the Dunn county 
training school has prepared a booklet on Ethi- 
cal Classification of Students, which will be 
found very useful for parents, teachers, and 
others interested in student development. 

The teachers in the public schools of Oshkosh 
are wrestling with their salary list 
adopted by the board of education. They claim 
that they are receiving a much lower wage than 
the teachers of other cities and have petitioned 
the board to increase the same. 

Commissioner Beck of the industrial commis- 
sion has advised the authorities of Fond du Lae 
that it will be necessary for them to install pro- 
per fire escapes on all the school buildings. 
Court proceedings are threatened unless the mat- 
ter is given immediate attention. 


as recently 


While a general effort is being made to dis- 
courage conventions which will take a large 
number of delegates to any distant point, it 
seems that President Wilson has endoresd the 
meeting of the National Education Association 
to be held at Portland next month. 


The Wisconsin high school of the state uni- 
versity during the last four weeks of its session 
adopted the daylight-saving plan, school be- 
ginning at seven in the morning and ending at 
the noon hour. The plan has worked out very 
satisfactorily both to teachers and pupils. 


M. L. Barclay, superintendent of the east dis- 
trict of Dane county, has been obliged to resign 
on account of ill health, and Mr. T. S. Thomp- 
son, for several years past principal of the high 
school at Mount Horeb, has been appointed by 
State Superintendent Cary to succeed him. 


The Hortonian is the product of the Horton- 
ville high school. It appears in the form of an 
annual, giving much interesting information 
concerning the school doings, a list of. the alum- 
ni and their present addresses, and other data 
of great interest to citizens in and about Horton- 
ville. 
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Many Wisconsin schoolmasters have left their 
positions to join the army. Martin Murphy, 
who was to be principal at Odanah next year, is 
a member of the reserve officers’ training camp 
at Fort Sheridan, Illinois. E. J. Fitzpatrick, 
of the Glidden graded school has also donned 
the soldiers’ clothes. 

Superintendent Milton C. Potter of the Mil- 
waukee schools is a joint editor with two others 
in bringing out a series of books on oral and 
written English. Books one and two have come 
to our office and are sure to be winners in the 
book field where strong texts are needed in the 
teaching of the English language. 

The Waushara county board recently rescind- 
ed its former action to do away with the county 
The vote by which the school 
The peo- 


training school. 
was restored to life was fifteen to ten. 
ple of Waushara county simply refused to stand 
imposition and their demands 


for such an 


brought the school back to life. 

The graduating class of the Oshkosh high 
school petitioned the board of education to dis- 
pense with formal graduation exercises this year 
and devote the money usually expended for pro- 
grams, ete., for the purchase of materials and 
supplies for the Red Cross work. It is needless 
to say that the petition was granted. 

The continuation schools in the different cities 
of the state are reporting co-operation with the 
Red Cross societies. In Racine the girls’ sew- 
ing class has been cutting out and making gar- 
ments for the Red Cross. The work is a noble 
one, and is at the same time practical and helps 
out in the great game of preparedness. 

The domestic science department of the Ap- 
pleton high school on May 9-10-11, conducted 
an interesting program in line with the baby 
week campaign. Prominent speakers gave ad- 
dresses in the morning, and the afternoon of 
each day was devoted to the informal discussion 
of question relating to the welfare of the baby. 


The Manitowoe high school is giving daily 
drill from 8:00 to 8:45 in the morning to the 
high school boys, a sergeant of the local com- 
pany being the drill-master. The high school 
has also been leading in carrying on intensive 
garden work. Mr. Richardson of the faculty 
is directing the gardens of the entire city, and 
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his services will continue through the summer 
vacation. 

The state convention for supervising teachers 
will be held, again this year in Madison during 
the last week of August. This is called by State 
Superintendent Cary and includes county su- 
perintendents, supervising teachers of rural 
schools, county training school teachers, and all 
others interested in the general problem of 
training teachers. 

Wisconsin educators will remember. Mr. W. 
F’. Lusk, once principal at New Richmond, later 
in the faculty of the Stevens Point normal 
school, and for the last four years a member of 
the faculty of the agricultural department of 
the University of Minnesota. Mr. Lusk has just 
been appointed to a full professorship in Cornell 
University, succeeding Mr. Works in the depart- 
ment of rural education. 

Our neighboring town of Menominie, Michi- 
gan, just across the river from Marinette, is in 
the throes of another civil educational war. This 
time the momentus question at issue is whether 
the name of the ward building which was de- 
dicated as the John R. Davis school in memory 
of the man whom all Wisconsin educators re- 
member and honor should be changed to that 
of the Woodrow Wilson school. 

The Port Wing high school students have pre- 
pared a most interesting annual which deserves 
more than ordinary praise, as it comes from a 
young institution located on the shore of Lake 
Superior, with limited facilities but with a stu- 
dent has pluck and endurance. 
Some original work on the pages of this annual 


body which 


together with statistics, information, and illus- 
trations make it a most interesting booklet. 

Never in the history of Wisconsin have the 
normal schools been so hard hit by a legislature 
as this year. The appropriation has been slashed 
to the bone, and it is very doubtful if these in- 
stitutions can live up to their standards for the 
In the last five years the at- 
tendance has nearly doubled while the appro- 
priation for the coming two years is practically 
what it was two years ago. The University fared 
better in its request for funds. 

At the convention of continuation school 
workers at Appleton May 18—19, resolutions 
were adopted recommending that permits be is- 


coming two years. 
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Make Your STATE DAY Loyalty Day 


RTY-TWO of the states in the Union have adopted state flags. Can you pick out your 
state flag? THE WORLD BOOK has reproduced each of these flags in four colors 
and this is only one of many ways in which THE WORLD BOOK is different. We offer 
you copies of these colored plates to encourage you to make the anniversary of the admission 
of your state into the Union an occasion for the study of the high points in your state’s history. 


Show your patriotism. 
The World Book 225 


MIDLAND SCHOOLS a curemnrenoent oF eaycaTion 
An Absolutely New Proposition | 007" 
WORLD BOOK a rom my 


eleven y 

















No previous effort has been made 
to bring together in story form 
the world's scholarship in the 
solving of everyday problems, and 
to simplify and vitalize it so that 
what has heretofore been a mere 
skeleton of facts is clothed in 
real flesh and blood pulsating 
with life and activity. 
















I believe it must be a great work 







Cl Dirham 
Co. Supi. of Schools 






























The Country Is Preparing 





executives and managers everywhere are Can teachers be less interested? 'To do their 
looking into their plants and shops witha new work well they should have at hand the 
viewpoint—“What can make my business very best. Antiquated methods and in- 
more efficient? What will enable me todo _ efficient equipment will no more fit them 
more and better work at less cost? What will for successful work than the flint-lock and 
constitute real preparedness in my work?” “Monitor” will win the world’s peace. 








School People will find THE WORLD BOOK a means of constant service 


—a summary of the most recent development in organizing and administering schools. 
—a plan book of outlines, questions, graphics, programs, booklets, essays, 
—an exponent of the Jatest word regarding the newer phases of education. 

—an authority on the new and important methods of presentation. 
—-a source of visualized knowledge on every subject taught. 



















—an everyday guide for desk and assignment purposes, e FLAG 
a . 
BOOKLET FREE 
° , e 
Have Volume I come to your desk, Let it do its @ Contains beautiful colored plates showing the Flags 


of ail American Countries. the Flags of all States, the 
Story of Flags, Flag Day Programs, Quotations and 


Exercises. 
Sent FREE to School People 
Volume 1, THE WORLD BOOK 


Send no money—the book is FREE to you according to the terms 
of the convenient coupon. Fill it in and mail today. 


own ‘“‘talking.”’ 


HANSON-ROACH-FOWLER 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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sued to boys and girls between sixteen and seven- 
teen years of age, and that all boys and girls be 
required to attend the continuation schools for 
a half-day a week while these schools are in ses- 
sion. The convention also went on record as 
favoring no distinction between persons fourteen 
to sixteen and those sixteen to seventeen years 
of age. 

One of those sensational press stories that 
usually has its inception in the imagination of 
some ambitious reporter was circulated last 
month about an attempted hanging of a boy in 
the Monroe high school. Running the matter 
down it is found that a loop was thrown around 
the boy’s neck but was not even pulled tight. 
Of course, the reporter had the boy black in the 
face and just rescued before death - resulted! 
The whole matter is a falsehood without the 
least excuse for publication. 

It is not probable that many of the younger 
school men in Wisconsin remember Michael A. 
Torphy. A more unique character never ap- 
peared in the schoolmaster lists of Wisconsin 
than Michael. Born in 1855, the father of eleven 
children, a successful teacher in this state and 
outside, with a keen Irish wit and a character 
so lovable that to see and talk with him but a 
moment was to count him your friend—these 
were the qualities which made Michael Torphy 
a favorite wherever he went. His end came at 
Milwaukee on May 5, last. A good man has 
gone to his rest, but he has left behind a spirit 
of hope and happiness which will ever be remem- 
bered by his host of friends in Wisconsin. 


MILWAUKEE IN A TURBULENT STATE. 

Milwaukee has been a storm center for sev- 
eral weeks past. The proposition of the princi- 
pals to eliminate the study of German from the 
first four grades has created a good deal of feel- 
ing and has stirred up any number of entangle- 
ments. The question has not yet been decided. 

The school principals’ association has lodged 
charges of mismanagement and extravagance 
against the school board, and the matter has 
been turned over to Superintendent Potter, who 
will sit in judgment on the charges and submit 
his report to the board. Charges and counter- 
charges have been passing between the teachers 
and the school board for some time. The teach- 


ers demand a thorough probing of the entire 
school system. Their charges of extravagance 
are answered by the school board to the effect 
that the greatest economy has been practiced and 
that the books are open to inspection by the ci- 
tizens at any time. Among other things, the 
teachers declare that the course in manual train- 
ing is unsatisfactory and a waste. Among those 
who stand out in defense of the teachers is Miss 
Lutie Stearns who for many years was connected 
with the state library commission. 


PROFESSOR O’SHEA HEADS EDITOR’S STAFF 
OF “THE WORLD BOOK.” 


Six Wisconsin professors are on the staff of 
‘““The World Book; Organized Knowledge in 
Story and Picture,’’ a new encyclopedia which 
will be published this summer. Prof. M. V. 
O’Shea, of the department of education is edi- 
tor-in-chief. 

Many well-known men, such as Dr. W. A. 
Evans of Chicago, Luther Burbank, Prof. Hugo 
Munsterberg, and Dr. J. H. Kellogg have con- 
tributed to this encyclopedia. 

The Wiscon faculty men are: Prof. E. H. 
Farrington, on dairying, Prof. E. A. Ross, on 
sociological problems; Prof. Edward Steidt- 
mann, on geological subjects; Prof. Joseph Jas- 
trow, on superstition and related matters; Prof. 
W. L. Westerman, on ancient history ; and Prof. 
George Wagner in articles on fishes. 





“THE WORLD BOOK’”’ is creating some very at- 
tractive sales positions for school men and women. It 
has good, sound, money-making possibilities, much 
more so than teaching. The position offers a chance 
for recreation and travel and has distinctive educational 
advantages to the representative. NOW is the OP- 
PORTUNITY for you to test your ability at our ex- 
pense in other lines than that of teaching. Write us 
today. 








WAR SERVICE 


Special Training, Summer Quarter 


The University of Chicago 


MILITARY SCIENCE: 


Drill and theoretical work for men: 
First Aid, Red Cross, Social Relief work for women 


Superintendents, principals, and teachers may 
secure invaluable training to carry back into their 
own schools and communities. This work is of- 
fered in addition to the regular courses given in 
the Colleges, Graduate and professional Schools. 
First Term, June 18 to July 26 
Second Term, July 26 to August 31 
Circular sent on request made to the University of Chicago 
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Our BINDING is NOT the CHEAPEST. But 
in the long run it gives the BEST satisfaction. 


Write for prices. 


Democrat Printing Company 


Madison, Wisconsin 





Costumes for School Plays 


We furnish costumes, wigs, etc., forall plays and operas. Gua- 
rantee satisfaction and make lowest rates for rental. Full line of 
stage make-up. All inquiries receive prompt attention. 


FRITZ SCHOULTZ & CO. 


19 W. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
Have taken over the entire business of L. HAGEMANN & CO. 











Do You Want to Travel 
at Our Expense? 


We want good men and women for Traveling 
General Agents. Must have fair education and 
good references. Will make Contract for three 
months, six months or year at a salary of $22.50 
per week and necessary expenses. Can assign 
most any territory desired. For full particulars 
address 


GEORGE G. CLOWS CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Dept. T. 











Teaching Boys and Girls 


'_— How to Study 
By P. J. ZIMMERS 


Superintendent of the City Schools of 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 





With an Introduction by 
State Superintendent Chas. P. Cary 


Here is an eye-opener for teachers, from the 
district school girl to the college professor. 

It strikes at the very heart and soul of today’s 
defects in teaching school. The author has tried 
it out in his own schools and shows how real re- 
sults have been accomplished and how any one 
can do the same. 

Are you teaching boys and girls to study? 
How do you know you are? This booklet tells 
you whether or not you are. 

Indorsed by city and county superintendents, 
and professors of pedagogy everywhere. 


32 Pages and cover 
Price, 20c by mail $2.00 per dozen 
$15.00 per hundred 


THE PARKER EDUCATIONAL Co. 


12 S. Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 








Enroll in the Parker Teachers’ 
Agency---It’s the best invest- 
ment you can make this year. 
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Teachers-- 


If you want outdoor educational 
work during vacation or longer, 


investigate my special library of- : 


fer to rural schools. The work = 
requires calling on school boards. = 
Very special terms. Write, giv- 


Ing age, experience, etc. 


ANTON OPPEGARD 


MADISON, WIS. 
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R. C. MUNSCHE A. H. THIERBACH 


HOTEL BLATZ 


OPPOSITE CITY HALL SQUARE 





MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


The best furnished pop- 
ular priced Hotel in 
Milwaukee. : 
All rooms have hot and 
cold running water. 





Unexcelled Cuisine 








4 Blocks from Auditorium 


European Plan $1.00 per day; with Bath $1.50 and 
up. A la Carte service all day. Regular meals 50c 
American Plan $2.25 per day and up 
Noonday Luncheon 40 cents 
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THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


207 North Michigan Avenue 
Northwestern Agents of MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


NEW BOOKS SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
Folk Dances for Young People ! The Sunken City 
Rythmic Action, Plays and Dances--------- 1.80 The Three Neighbors___-__---.------------ 
a D SRO 
Holmes Plan Sooks, each : For the Children’s Hour Book No. 1 


(For Primary, Grammar and High School) 


Worth While Stories (180 stories) - 50 For the Children’s Hour Book No. 2 
Send for Catalogue of Materials and Books 
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: How to Teach Agriculture in the Rural Schools 
Experienced Teachers Wanted County Superintendents and Institute Instructors, 
; : are you planning work in agriculture for your sum- 
for a line of rural school library work. mer institute? Wecan help you. Ask for our new 
: . . catalog on Charts, Slides, and Lecture Books on ag- 
For interview, write riculture and related subjects. Educational Dept., 

Box 201, Madison, Wisconsin International Harvester Company of N. J. 
Harvester Bldg. CHICAGO 

















Wisconsin Schools and _ Colleges 








THE UNIVERSITY sad atts 


Chas. R. VanHise, President - - Madison 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Asa M. Royce, President - Platteville J. W. Crabtree, President - River Falls 

A. H. Yoder, President - Whitewater Carrol G. Pearse, President = - Milwaukee 

John A. Keith, President - - Oshkosh John F. Sims, President - Stevens Point 

F. A. Cotton, President . LaCrosse V. E. McCaskill, President . Superior 
ia. A. Schofield, President - Eau Claire 


STOUT INSTITUTE, Menomonie - “ L. D. Harvey, President 
STATE MINING SCHOOL, Platteville -— - - - R. E. Davis, Director 
RIPON COLLEGE 
If you are interested in the College, please write for Bulletins and full information 
SILAS EVANS, President 
CARROLL COLLEGE 
A co-educational college with a healthful environment for young men and women. All departments 
of collegiate work. Write for Catalog to Dr. W. O. CARRIER, President, Waukesha, Wisconsin 
LAWRENCE COLLEGE, Appleton - Samuel Plantz LL. D., President 
BELOIT COLLEGE, Beloit - Edward D. Eaton LL. D., President 
MILTON COLLEGE, Milton - : William C. Daland D. D., President 
MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY, Milwaukee - Joseph Grimmelsman 8S. J., President 


MILWAUKEE-DOWNER COLLEGE, Milwaukee Ellen C. Sabin A. M., President 














